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I.     INTRODUCTION. 

CINCE  the  day  when  the  Jewish  State  was  violently 
*^  shattered  by  the  military  power  of  Rome,  and  the  Jewish 
nation  scattered  into  a  number  of  fragmentary  Jewries  in 
every  part  of  the  earth,  no  attempt  has  been  made,  until  quite 
recent  times,  to  reunite  the  fragments — the  several  Jewries — 
into  one  larger  Jewry.  Not  that  the  exile  signified  the  com- 
plete detachment  of  one  Jewry  from  other  Jewries.  On  the 
contrary,  for  17  or  18  centuries  there  was  a  very  strong  bond 
uniting  the  pieces  into  one  whole.  This  larger  Jewry,  which 
was  perhaps  more  a  concept  than  an  organised  unity,  was  the 
Kelal  Yisroel — the  larger  Israel — of  which  each  separate 
Jewry  considered  itself  a  constituent  part  linked  to  the  other 
parts  by  the  powerful  bond  of  Torah — the  Je^dsh  way  of  life  and 
thought.  So  long  as  that  way  of  life  and  thought  was  preserved 
intact  and  held  the  great  majority  of  Jews,  the  bond  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the  parts  united.  The  Synagogue 
and  the  House  of  Study  were  the  external  symbols  of  this 
unity  of  Israel,  and  in  practice  also  the  nucleus  about  which 
the  separate  Jewries  lived  and  grew.  But  as  the  centuries 
rolled  by,  and  the  scattered  Jewries  were  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  different  environments,  while  the  long-deferred 
hope  of  a  national  restoration  began  to  give  place  to  despair, 
the  hold  of  the  Jewish  way  of  life,  and  with  it  the  sense  of 
unity,  became  weaker.  The  separate  fragments  of  Jewry 
began  to  forget  the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn  and  to  regard 
themselves  as  independent  Jewries  bearing  only  a  distant 
relation  to  other  Jewries.  This  partial  severance  from  the 
Kelal    Yisroel    made    each    Jewry  more    susceptible    to  local 


non- Jewish  influences.  The  non- Jewish  conception  of  rcHgion 
as  a  dogma  and  a  belief  began  to  replace  the  older  and  truer 
Jewish  idea  of  religion  as  mode  of  life,  and  this  decline  in 
turn  made  the  severance  more  complete.  The  Jewish  problem, 
the  problem  of  restoring  to  the  Jewish  people  what  they  had 
lost,  began  to  be  interpreted  in  a  more  limited  manner  as 
the  problem  for  any  particularly  prosperous  Jewry  of  helping 
other  Jews  of  other  Jewries  which  were  less  fortunate.  The 
loss  of  vision  revealed  in  this  transformation  is  a  measure 
of  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  exile  on  the  ideals  and  clear- 
sightedness of  the  Jewish  nation.  Like  the  host  of  Sennacherib 
before  the  disaster,  the  leading  Jews  were  stricken  with 
blindness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  reaction 
became  noticeable,  at  first  only  shadowy  and  tentative,  but 
more  pronounced  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  One  of 
the  earliest  signs  of  this  reaction  was  the  foundation  in  1860 
oi  the  A  Ilia  tice  Israelite  Universelle,  the  object  of  w^hich  was  in 
effect  the  restoration  of  the  Kelal  Yisroel  feeling  among  the 
several  Jewries.  But  in  course  of  time  the  Alliance  lost  sight 
of  its  broader  aim,  and  became  a  philanthropic  institution, 
differing  little  in  character  from  such  later  foundations  as 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  and  the  Hilfsverein  der  deutschen 
Jnden.  None  of  these  organisations  is  in  fact  a  universal 
Jewish  body  ;  each  is  representative  of  only  one  particular 
fragment  of  Jewry.  They  are  associations  of  influential  Jews 
of  one  or  two  countries  to  help  and  uplift  poor  and  oppressed 
Jews  in  other  countries.  They  are  at  the  best  a  transition 
stage  between  the  older  Kelal  Yisroel  and  its  modern  equiva- 
lent— the  Zionist  Movement ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  distinguish 
between  them.  The  former  (as  the  very  names  in  most  cases 
indicate)  are  organisations  whose  members  emphasise  their 
separate  and  detached  position  as  French,  German,  or  English 
Jews  who  philanthropically  endeavour  to  help  their  fellow 
Jews.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Jewish  people  must 
always  be  scattered  among  the  nations  and  that  economic 
assistance  together  with  Western  education  will  suffice  to 
save  the  poor  and  oppressed  and  (presumably)  ignorant  Jews 
in  the  East.  The  Zionist  movement  on  the  other  hand  goes 
back  to  the  original  Jewish  problem  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Kelal  Yisroel  and  all  that  it  signifies.  It  is  thus  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  development  of  Jewish  history.  The  movement 
and  the  organisation  belong  to  no  one  country,  and  none  can 
claim  it  as  its  particular  organisation. 

Its  characteristic  is  its  Jewishness.  It  is  not  a  society  of 
French  Jews  or  German  Jews,  but  of  Jews.  The  leaders  are 
elected   by   Jews   in   every   country.     Every   Jew   and   every 


Jewess  over  18  years  of  age  can  vote  for  a  representative. 
Its  aims  are  such  that  no  matter  in  what  country  a  member 
Hves  he  can  work  for  them  without  conflicting  with  his  citizen's 
duties  to  that  country.  The  Zionist  organisation  is,  in  short, 
capable  of  numbering  all  Jews  in  its  ranks  and  thus  of  uniting 
all  the  fragments  of  Jewry  into  a  coherent  whole. 

The  ideas  on  which  the  great  Jewish  philanthropic  organi- 
sations were  based  were  challenged  first  by  Pinsker  in  1882, 
and  later,  but  quite  independently,  by  Herzl  in  1895.  Neither 
was  clearly  conscious  of  the  enormous  difference  in  standpoint 
and  outlook  between  his  conception  of  the  Jewish  problem 
and  the  current  conceptions,  and  both  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  co-operate  with  the  philanthropic  organisations.  Pinsker's 
views  are  to  be  found  in  his  pamphlet  Auto-Emancipation, 
written  immediately  after  the  terrible  massacres  of  Jews  in 
Russia  in  1881.  Individual  Jews,  so  runs  his  argument,  may 
indeed  be  saved  by  the  efforts  of  philanthropic  organisations  : 
but  what  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ?  That  suffers,  and  suffers 
unjustly  and  bitterly,  because  of  its  homeless  condition,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  remedying  of  this  vital  defect  can  heal 
the  wounds,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  of  Jewry.  Pinsker's 
attitude  and  Herzl's  later  in  the  Jiidenstaat  are  based  on  the 
unity  of  Israel,  while  the  ^philanthropic  vicAv  postulates  a 
scattered  race,  some  parts  of  which,  being  more  favourably 
treated  than  the  rest,  are  animated  by  a  very  laudable  desire 
to  succour  the  less  fortunate  brethren.  Pinsker  and  Herzl 
assume  that  Jews  are  a  nation,  though  temporarily  without 
a  home.  The  Western  philanthropists  act  on  the  theory 
that  they,  at  any  rate,  have  a  home,  and  their  best  work  is 
to  improve  the  lot  of  Jews  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  which 
they  happen  to  live.  By  their  acceptance  of  this  view  they 
implicitly  deny  the  unity  of  Israel.  It  is  true  that  in  fact  at 
the  present  time  the  nation  is  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  some  fragments  are  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest.  But  to  deduce  from  these  facts  that  such  is  the  natural 
and  permanent  condition  of  the  nation  is  to  deny  the  very 
basis  of  Judaism. 

Both  Pinsker  and  Herzl  projected  a  scheme  for  a  new 
organisation  to  deal  with  the  Jewish  problem  on  new  and 
really  national  lines.  Their  schemes  are  the  first  adumbration 
of  what  later  came  into  existence  as  the  Zionist  Organisation 
and  the  Zionist  Congress.  The  great  philanthropic  organi- 
sations like  the  Alliance  are  principally  media  for  distributing 
funds  to  poor  Jews  and  for  organising  schools  in  the  East. 
They  are  managed  by  Committees  of  French,  German,  or 
EngUsh  Jews  according  to  the  country  of  origin  of  the  organi- 
sation.     Quite  different  is  the  body  of  Jewish  leaders  imagined 
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by  Pinskcr  in  Auto-Emancipation  and  by  Herzl  in  the  Judenstaat. 
Its  characteristic  will  be  its  Jewishness,  and  no  country  will 
be  able  to  claim  it  as  its  own  particular  organisation.  It  is 
not  to  be  a  Society  of  French  Jews  nor  of  German  Jews,  but, 
to  give  it  Herzl's  name,  simply  a  Society  of  Jeios,  be  they 
Russian  or  American  or  Turkish.  Every  Jew  or  Jewess  could 
be  a  member  of  such  an  organisation,  and  its  leaders  would 
be  elected  by  Jews  in  every  ])art  of  the  world.  If  such  an 
organisation  established  a  school  for  Jews  in  Palestine,  it  would 
not  produce,  for  instance,  French  men  or  women  of  Jewish 
origin,  such  as  the  Alliance  schools  have  turned  out,  but  purely 
Jewish  men  and  women. 

Pinsker  translated  his  theory  into  practice  by  becoming 
the  first  president  of  the  Choveve  Zion  (Lovers  of  Zion) — a 
society  established  in  1881  for  the  specific  purpose  of  helping 
to  settle  colonists  in  Palestine. 

The  aims  of  this  Society  were  much  more  modest  than 
Pinsker's,  and  in  practice  its  work  assumed  at  first  a  philan- 
thropic character.  None  the  less,  it  marked  a  great  advance 
on  the  other  philanthropic  organisations,  because  practical 
colonisation  of  Palestine  occupied  the  foremost  place  in  its 
programme,  and  because  it  helped,  under  the  stimulus  of  Achad 
Ha'am,  LiJienblum,  Levinsky  and  others,  to  spread  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  all  Zionist  endeavour,  viz.,  that  in  Palestine 
only  can  Jews  hope  to  establish  a  settlement  embodying  those 
features  of  Jewish  education  and  Jewish  life  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Jewish  spirit.  The  spread  of  the  Choveve  Zion 
from  Russia  to  Germany,  France  and  England  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  more  ambitious  organisation  of  Herzl,  the 
modern  Zionist  organisation. 


II.     THE    ZIONIST    ORGANISATION. 

The  first  Zionist  Congress  established  the  organisation  and 
laid  down  the  programme  which  it  was  to  try  and  achieve. 
The  programme  (known  as  the  Basle  programme)  defines  the 
aim  as  follows  : — 

Zionism  strives  to  create  for  the  Jewish  people  a  home 
in  Palestine  secured  by  public  law.*  The  Congress 
contemplates  the  following  means  to  the  attainment 
of  this  end  : — 

1.  The  promotion,  on  suitable  lines,  of  the  Colonisation 
of  Palestine   by   Jewish   agricultural   and   industrial   workers. 

•  For  a  discussion  of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original  phrase,  see  Pamphlet 
No.  1  (Zionism  and  the  Jewish  Problem),  page  10. 


2.  The  organisation  and  binding  together  of  the  whole 
of  Jewry  by  means  of  appropriate  institutions,  local  and 
international,   in  accordance   with  the   laws  of  each  country. 

3.  The  strengthening  and  fostering  of  Jewish  national 
sentiment  and  consciousness. 

4.  Preparatory  steps  towards  obtaining  government 
consent,  where  necessary,  to  the  attainment  of  the  aim  of 
Zionism. 

This  statement  of  the  programme  has  been  on  the  whole 
extremely  satisfactory.  It  is  definite  enough  to  be  a  useful 
guide,  and  yet  it  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  particular  sections 
of  Zionists  to  concentrate  on  any  part  of  the  programme  which 
seems  to  them  to  be  of  pressing  importance.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  movement  the  main  efforts  of  the  Zionist  leaders 
were  directed  to  the  second  and  fourth  parts  of  the  programme, 
i.e.,  to  building  up  and  perfecting  the  organisation  and  at 
the  same  time  explaining  the  aims  of  Zionism  to,  and  Avinning 
the  sympathies  of,  the  Turkish  and  other  governments.  Later, 
when  the  organisation  was  already  in  being  and  political 
conditions  had  changed  in  Turkey,  the  movement  was  able 
to  concentrate  on  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  Basle  pro- 
gramme by  practical  work  in  Palestine  and  by  the  education 
of  the  national  sentiment  in  the  younger  generation  of  Jews 
and  Jewesses. 

The  idea  and  the  frame  of  the  Zionist  organisation  are 
an  adaptation  of  the  democratic  electoral  systems  prevailing 
in  Western  Europe  and  in  America.  All  Jews  and  Jewesses  of 
18  years  and  upwards  become  members  of  the  organisation 
by  payment  of  a  nominal  fee  called  "  shekel  "  and  equivalent 
to  one  shilling,  mark,  franc,  etc.  Each  member  has  one 
vote,  and  every  group  of  200  shekelpayers  has  the  right  to 
elect  a  delegate  to  the  Zionist  Congress.  The  Congress  was 
formerly  held  annually,  but  since  1901  it  has  been  held  every 
two  years.  Each  shekelpayer  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a 
vote  must  have  paid  his  (or  her)  shekel  for  tWo  successive 
years.  In  practice  it  is  found  rather  difficult  to  keep  exactly 
to  divisions  of  200,  and  it  is  permissible  for  a  society  numbering 
less  than  200  members  to  amalgamate  with  another  society 
for  election  purposes.  Elected  members  must  be  not  less 
than  24  years  of  age.  A  deputy  is  generally  elected  at  the 
same  time  as  a  delegate  to  take  his  place  in  case  of  unavoidable 
absence  from  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  is  the  legislative  body  of  the  Zionist  organi- 
sation. The  delegates  choose  from  among  themselves  a 
Committee  of  not  less  than  21  nor  more  than  60.  The  Congress 
then  elects  from  out  of  this  Committee  a  smaller  Executive 
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Committee  of  six.  Finally,  the  Congress  elects  a  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  is  also  the  President  of  the 
Confjrcss  and  the  head  of  the  whole  organisation.  Dr.  Theodor 
Ilerzl  was  the  first  head  until  his  death  in  1904.  He  was 
succeeded  by  David  Wolffsohn,  Avho  was  followed  in  1911  by 
Professc.r  Warburg.  The  headquarters  of  the  organisation 
was  originally  Vienna,  where  Dr.  Herzl  lived,  later  Cologne, 
then  Berlin,  and  since  the  War,  Copenhagen.  The  aim  of  the 
movement  has  been  to  move  the  headquarters  to  Palestine 
as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  because  any  other  country  can 
never  be  more  than  an  accidental  and  temporarj'^  headquarters. 
The  most  convenient  centre  for  the  majority  of  Zionists  would 
l)e  in  Russia,  for  though  the  frame  of  the  organisation  is  West 
European,  its  life  blood  and  strongest  membership  consists 
of  Russian  Jews.  Berlin  was  only  chosen  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Russian  Jewry.  The  Congresses  would  also 
have  been  held  in  Russia,  if  the  situation  of  Russian  Jewry 
had  been  normal. 

The  adherents  of  the  movement  are  formed  into  Societies 
which  in  each  country  are  nominally  controlled  by  a  local 
Zionist  Federation  or  a  Zionist  Separate  Union  consisting 
of  not  less  than  3,000  members.  These  Federations  and 
Separate  Unions  are  responsible  to  headquarters  for  the 
administrative  work,  e.g.,  distribution  and  collection  of  the 
shekel,  arrangement  of  elections,  reception  of  leaders  and 
arrangement  of  propaganda  tours,  and  publication  of  Zionist 
literature  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Among  the  more 
important  Separate  Unions  are  the  Misrachi,  strictly  observant 
Zionists,  the  Poale  Zion,  who  are  Socialists  as  well  as  Zionists, 
and  two  bodies  of  Zionist  working  men  united  in  friendly 
and  benefit  societies,  the  Order  of  Ancient  Maeeabeans  in 
England  and  the  Order  Knights  of  Zion  in  America.  The 
organisation  has  been  in  existence  since  the  first  Congress 
in  1897,  and  manj^  improvements  have  been  effected  at  later 
Congresses.  As  a  form  for  the  general  body  of  Zionist  workers 
it  is  excellent,  but  its  content  has  never  fulfilled  the  hopes 
or  expectations  of  its  founder,  Herzl.  He  tried  to  bind  together 
the  whole  of  Jewry  in  the  organisation,  but,  unfortunately, 
Jewry  was,  and  still  is  to  a  large  extent,  only  nominally  one 
people.  The  fragments  in  the  different  countries  still  consider 
themselves  more  or  less  independent  of  all  other  fragments. 
English  Jews,  speaking  generally,  are  more  English  than  Jews, 
and  refuse  to  become  members  of  any  other  semi-ijolitical 
organisation.  They  have  their  vote  as  British  citizens,  their 
Jewishness  can  find  sufficient  scope  in  a  limited  religious 
observance,  and  they  cannot  see  any  reason  to  become  ad- 
herents  of  the   Zionist  organisation.     The   old  religious   bond 


which  united  Jews  into  Kelal  Yisroel  is  still  sufficiently  strong 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  new  organisation,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  ensure  united  action  in  times  of  crisis.  At  such 
times  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  older  bond  has  snapped 
and  nothing  has  taken  its  place  effectively.  The  Zionist  leaders 
in  their  efforts  to  enrol  the  majority  of  Jews  are  faced  with 
a  dilemma.  An  organisation  is  required  to  bind  together 
the  fragmentary  Jewries,  and  yet  unless  and  until  they  feel 
themselves  so  bound  together  they  will  keep  away  from  the 
organisation.  The  Zionist  organisation  is  like  a  central  electric 
switch-board  communicating  with  every  part  of  Jewry,  but 
it  can  only  bring  a  light  to  those  parts  in  which  the  current — 
the  Jewish  sentiment — is  found.  There  seems  to  be  only 
one  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  and  that  is  by  education — in 
other  words,  by  part  three  of  the  Basle  programme.  The  Jews 
must  be  taught  to  feel  themselves  brothers  to  all  other  Jews. 
This  educating  process  was  commenced  in  modern  times  by  the 
pogroms  of  1881  and  1882  and  has  been  continued  by 
siinilar  suffering.  The  sense  of  kinship  has  become  still  keener 
through  the  terrible  suffering  which  the  main  body  of  Jewry — 
Russian  and  Polish  Jewry — has  undergone  during  the  War. 
Their  sufferings  must  have  burnt  into  every  Jewish  heart 
the  sense  of  the  Kelal  Yisroel,  and  should  form  the  starting 
point  of  a  new  era. 

Though  the  organisation  has  not  succeeded  in  enlisting 
all  the  support  which  its  founder  anticipated,  it  possesses  in  the 
Zionist  Congress  an  instrument  of  uniting  Jewry  such  as 
has  been  lacking  for  many  centuries.  The  Congress  has  been 
able  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Jews  of  every  country  in  the 
world.  Its  chief  value  has  been  to  convert  Jews  from  a  settled 
disbelief  in  their  own  powers  as  a  people  into  a  calm  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  realisation  of  their  dream  of  a  new  national 
life.  There  is  no  other  body  of  representative  Jews  which 
could  be  approached  with  questions  affecting  the  whole  Jewish 
people,  and  particularly  its  future  as  a  people. 

The  Congresses  have  until  now  lasted  five  or  six  days,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  held  at  Basle.  The  number  of 
delegates  is  about  500,  representing  about  200,000  votes  and 
a  much  larger  number  of  sympathisers.  One  of  the  features 
at  the  11  Congresses  already  held  has  been  a  survey  of  the 
happenings  to  Jewry  all  over  the  World.  This  survey 
emphasises  the  Jewish  and  international  character  of  the 
assembly. 

In  years  when  no  Congress  is  held  there  is  a  conference  of 
the  large  Executive  Committee,  which  has  powers  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  Congress  with  the  exception  of  electing  the 


Executive.  The  expenses  of  the  headquarters  and  of  the 
Congresses  are  covered  by  receipts  from  ShekoUm  and  by 
private  contributions  to  a  Central  Fund  for  that  purpose. 

The  language  of  the  Congresses  hitherto  has  been  mainly 
German,  but  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  Hebrew,  which  is  already  the  official  language, 
bids  fair  to  become  the  ordinary  language  of  all  international 
Zionist  assemblies,  as  it  logically  should  be. 

The  instrument  of  publicity  of  the  organisation  is  a 
Jewish  publication  company — the  Jiidischer  Verlag  of  Berlin. 
It  has  published  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  brochures 
on  various  })hases  of  Zionist  activity,  the  Zionistic  writings 
of  Pinsker,  Hess,  Herzl,  Nordau  and  others,  and  translations 
and  editions  of  other  works  calculated  to  strengthen  Jewish 
national  feeling.  It  also  publishes  works  of  Jewish  art  by 
Struck,  Lilien  and  other  well-known  artists.  The  headquarters 
official  organ  is  "  Die  Welt,"  established  by  Herzl  in  1897. 
The  organisation  has  also  an  official  Hebrew  paper,  Ha-olam. 
Most  of  the  Federations  have  official  publications  of  their  own 
and  publish  propaganda  literature. 


III.     THE    ZIONIST    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  institutions  of  a  movement  are  the  instruments  for 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  laid  down  in  the  programme. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  movement  the  political  ideas 
of  Herzl  were  uppermost,  and  to  them  we  owe  in  addition  to 
the  organisation,  the  two  most  important  institutions  of  the 
movement.  These  are  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  and  the 
Jewish  National  Fund. 

The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  (Juedische  Colonial  Bank) 
Limited  is  the  main  financial  instrument  of  the  movement. 
It  is  an  English  limited  liability  company  established  in  1899 
(after  the  Second  Zionist  Congress)  with  the  object  of  investing 
Jewish  capital  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbourhood.  The 
right  was  reserv^ed  to  keep  the  capital  invested  in  Europe 
so  long  as  the  Directors  considered  it  advisable.  In  1907, 
when  the  "political"  began  to  give  place  to  the  more  strictly 
Palestinian  tendency  owing  to  the  accession  of  strength  of 
the  Russian  Zionists,  after  the  struggle  over  East  Africa 
at  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Congresses,*  this  power  was  with- 
drawn, and  all  capital  was  restricted  to  investment  in  Palestine 
and  the  immediately  surrounding  lands.  The  nominal  capital 
of  the  Company  is  two  millions  sterling.     Had  the  full  amount 

•  See  Pamphlet  No.  3  (History  of  Zionism),  p.  11. 


been  subscribed  it  is  very  probable  that  Herzl  would  have  been 
able  to  purchase  large  tracts  of  Turkish  Crown  land  in  Palestine 
according  to  his  constant  endeavour.  But  the  rich  Jews  held 
back,  and  the  poor  Jews  could  only  subscribe  about  £260,000, 
which  was  totally  insufficient  for  Herzl's  purpose.  Never- 
theless, though  the  political  aims  which  the  founders  had  in 
mind  were  not  realised,  the  funds  of  the  Trust  were  of  the 
greatest  use  later  in  opening  up  the  industries  of  Palestine 
and  in  establishing  the  basis  of  an  agricultural  credit  system. 
This  invaluable  work  was  accomplished  when  the  failure  of 
the  political  eiforts  outside  Palestine  had  led  the  organisation 
to  concentrate  on  active  development  in  Palestine.  Throughout 
the  history  of  Zionism  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  utilise 
any  available  instrument,  even  though  established  with  quite 
another  object,  to  further  the  real  object  of  the  movement. 
This  change  is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  subsidiary  companies 
working  with  capital  supplied  by  the  Trust.  These  comi^anies 
are  the  Anglo-Palestine  Company  (1903),  the  Anglo-Levantine 
Banking  Company  (1908),  and  the  Palestine  Land  Development 
Company   (1908).' 

The  chief  of  these,  the  Anglo-Palestine  Company,  is  an 
English  limited  liability  company  with  a  capital  of  £100,000. 
It  undertakes  all  kinds  of  banking  business  and  has  branches 
in  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Haifa,  Beirut,  Safed,  and  Tiberias. 
The  Anglo-Palestine  Company  has  from  the  beginning  of 
its  activity  adopted  as  its  object  the  furthering  of  the  existing 
Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine  by  every  means  and  the  paving 
of  the  way  for  a  more  extensive  Jewish  settlement.  It  had 
therefore  to  regard  as  its  first  task  the  organising  of  the  credit 
system  in  the  land  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
economic  strengthening  of  the  Jewish  population,  urban  and 
rural.  So  far  as  the  colonists  were  concerned,  the  principal 
thing  was  to  assist  them  by  means  of  short-term  loans  and 
otherwise,  in  the  buying  of  land,  the  laying  out  and  equip- 
ment of  their  plantations,  and  the  sale  of  their  products.  In 
the  towns  the  main  thing  necessary  was  to  enable  the  native 
Jewish  merchants  and  manufacturers  by  means  of  credits  to 
compete  with  the  other  elements  of  the  population  and  to 
assist  new  Jewish  settlers  in  securing  a  livelihood.  It  was 
inevitably  necessary  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  non- 
Jewish  population  also.  Owing  to  the  primitive  conceptions 
of  credit  in  Palestine  the  Anglo-Palestine  Company  at  first 
met  with  considerable  difficulties,  but  they  were  overcome, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Bank  has  been  sustained  and  gratifying. 
The  amount  of  short-term  loans  rose  from  £9,500  in  1903  to 
nearly  £260,000  in  1912.  The  Turkish  land  laws  hamper 
long-term    credit    on    mortgage,    nevertheless    the  A.P.C.    has 
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granted  loans  of  this  kind  for  building  houses  and  workmen's 
dwellings  and  to  colonists  amoiniting  to  nearly  £30.000.  The 
A.P.C.  has  taken  much  interest  in  developing  co-operative 
societies,  and  the  cajiital  invested  by  it  in  such  enterprises 
rose  from  £2,750  in  1906  to  £20,000  in  1912.  It  has  enabled 
the  colonists  to  farm  the  land-tax  for  themselves  and  so  reduced 
the  burden  of  it  by  one-half.  It  has  advanced  loans  to 
educational  institutions,  Hebrew  newspapers  and  charitable 
institutions  amounting  to  nearly  £4,000.  The  turnover  of 
the  A.P.C,  in  1912  is  given  in  the  ofTicial  report  as  £15.360.000  ; 
the  deposits  at  31st  December,  1912,  to  £270,000.  The 
dividend  was   4^  per  cent. 

The  Anglo-Levantine  Banking  Company  has  an  authorised 
capital  of  £100,000,  of  which  about  £26,000  is  paid  up.  The 
Company  had  an  office  in  Constantinople  from  which  most 
of  the  business  was  done. 

The  Palestine  Land  Development  Company,  Limited 
(founded  1908)  has  an  authorised  capital  of  £50,000,  of  which 
about  £20,000  is  paid  up.  The  Company  works  lands  of  the 
National  Fund  and  other  corporations  or  individuals,  carries 
through  land-purchase,  a  complicated  business  in  Palestine, 
prepares  and  divides  up  land  for  sale,  administers  estates  of 
absentee  owners,  and  trains  labour.  Although  the  paid-up 
share  capital  is  not  large  in  amount,  the  Palestine  Land 
Development  Company  has  carried  through  very  large  tran- 
sactions, and  should  become  the  right  hand  of  the  Zionist 
organisation  and  Zionists  in  the  work  of  acquiring  Palestine 
land  when  conditions  become  normal. 

The  other  valuable  institution  established  in  the  early 
days  of  Zionism  with  more  or  less  conscious  political  aims 
is  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  founded  in  1901.  This  too  has 
been  changed  by  the  force  of  events  into  an  instrument  for 
the  development,  both  agricultural  and  urban,  of  Palestine. 
The  Fund  is  organised  as  an  English  limited  liability  company. 
The  income  is  provided  by  voluntary  contributions,  Avhich 
are  made  throughout  the  Jewish  world.  Its  object  is  the 
acquisition  of  land  in  Palestine  as  the  inalienable  property 
of  the  Jewish  people.  The  capital  of  the  fund  stood  at  £18,658 
in  1903  and  at  £161,000  in  1912.  It  is  now  about  £200,000. 
The  income  was  £13,750  in  1908  and  £29,000  in  1912.  The 
amount  invested  in  Palestine  was  in  1912  £112,000.  There 
are  no  dividends,  because  there  is  no  profit  seeking,  and  the 
only  shareholders  are  trustees.  The  funds  are  employed 
largely  through  the  agency  of  the  Anglo-Palestine  Company 
and  other  companies  working  in  Palestine  for  the  Jewish  cause. 
The  ingenious  methods  of  collecting  the  Fund  have  contributed 
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largely  to  its  popularity  and  success.  Special  stamps  for  use 
with  letters  and  telegrams,  collections  at  Jewish  ceremonies, 
collecting  boxes  at  home,  a  Golden  Book  for  donations  of  £10 
and  over,  a  day  set  apart  as  National  Fund  Flower  Day, 
are  a  few  of  the  best  known  ways  devised  for  increasing 
the  Fund. 

Very  much  akin  to  the  National  Fund  is  the  Olive  Tree 
Fund.  This  was  established  in  1905  for  the  reafforestation 
of  the  land  belonging  to  the  National  Fund  by  planting  olive 
trees.  Many  thousands  of  trees  have  already  been  planted 
on  the  National  Fund  estates  at  Ben  Shamen  and  Hulda.  This 
work  as  it  progresses  will  give  permanent  employment  to 
many  Jewish  agriculturists.  The  methods  of  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Olive  Tree  Fund  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  National  Fund.  The  profit  of  the  plantations  will 
be  devoted  to  educational  objects. 

Since  about  1907,  when  the  movement  began  to  address 
itself  more  closely  to  Palestinian  colonisation,  Congress  has 
established  a  number  of  institutions  subservient  to  that  end, 
which  supplement  the  work  of  the  two  main  institutions 
already  described. 

The  first  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  Palestine  office 
at  Jaffa.  This  office,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Ruppin,  has  been  of  the  very  greatest  use,  and  to  it  may  be 
credited  much  of  the  success  of  the  new  Jewish  settlement 
in  Palestine.  Practically  every  Palestinian  institution  has 
been  either  worked  or  aided  by  the  Palestine  office  of  the 
Zionist  Organisation. 

At  the  Sixth  Congress  Dr.  Franz  Oppenheimer  brought 
forward  a  scheme  for  a  Jewish  Settlement  in  Palestine  on 
novel  co-operative  lines.  At  the  Ninth  Congress  (1910) 
the  scheme  was  sanctioned  and  a  Company  (Erez  Israel 
Colonisation  Association,  Limited)  Avas  started  to  obtain  the 
means  of  settling  the  pioneers.  In  1911  the  experiment  was 
commenced  on  a  small  scale  at  Merchavia,  and  it  was  continued 
later  at  Dagania,  near  Lake  Tiberias.  The  development  of 
Merchavia  and  Dagania  will  be  watched  with  great  interest 
by  all  Zionists  and  by  many  non-Zionists  who  would  like 
to  see  the  removal  of  the  ills  attendant  on  the  capitalist 
system. 

The  David  and  Fanny  Wolffsohn  Fund  (1907)  is  a  branch 
of  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  devoted  to  the  building  of 
workmen's  dwellings  in  the  colonies.  Houses  have  been 
built  in  Rishon  le  Zion,  Petach  Tikvah,  Rehoboth,  and  Wadi 
Chanin. 
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The  Kedem  is  dedicated  to  Jewish  National  Education  in 
Palestine.  It  was  founded  (as  a  limited  company)  in  1912 
by  an  endowment  of  40,000  francs.  Its  object  is  to  assist 
all  projects  which  tend  to  educate  the  Palestinian  Jews  in 
every  way,  intellectually  and  morally  by  the  creation  of  schools, 
libraries,  nurseries,  reading  rooms,  Toynbee  Halls,  technical 
institutes,  etc.,  and  physically  by  establishing  athletic  societies 
and  training  schools  for  physical  culture. 


IV.     SEMI-ZIONIST    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  institutions  above  mentioned  are  the  only  Zionist 
institutions  in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been  established  by 
resolutions  of  Congress.  But  the  nationalist  spirit  has  brought 
into  being  a  host  of  institutions  for  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  Settlement  in  Palestine,  most  of  which  co-operate  closely 
with  the  Zionist  institutions  proper. 

The  earliest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  such 
nationalist  institutions  is  the  Odessa  Committee.*  This  body 
(founded  in  1889)  represents  the  early  colonisation  societies 
founded  in  Russia.  By  a  resolution  of  1902  between  25-30 
per  cent,  of  its  income  must  be  devoted  to  educational 
purposes  in  Palestine.  Its  chief  concern  is  with  departments 
neglected  by  other  organisations,  such  as  the  foinidation  of 
workmen's  colonies  and  the  subsidising  of  commercial  in- 
stitutions in  the  Colonies  and  providing  grants  for  doctors, 
chemists,  watchmen,  «fec.  It  also  plans  gardens  ^nd  garden 
cities.  It  maintains  the  girls'  secondary  school  at  Jaffa, 
together  with  the  associated  teachers'  seminary  and  kinder- 
gartens, and  it  subsidises  numerous  other  schools,  especially 
in  the  Colonies.  The  Committee,  more  than  any  other  organi- 
sation, keeps  in  mind  the  cultural  and  spiritual  side  of 
colonisation  work,  and  its  services  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew 
language  are  incalculable.  In  1910-11  it  spent  £16,425  in 
Palestine,  over  £6,000  of  this  sum  on  education. 

The  Jewish  Colonisation  Association,  which  administers 
the  fortune  of  £10,000,000  bequeathed  by  Baron  de  Hirsch 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  people,  has  of  recent  years  been 
active  in  Palestine,  though  even  now  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  its  annual  income  is  expended  outside  Palestine. 

In  Palestine  the  Association  conducts  the  administration 
of  the  Colonies  subsidised  by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild, 
gives  subventions  to  some  of  the   Colonies  and  the  Alliance 

*  The  Odessa  Committee  is  virtually  the  Chovev6  Zion  of  earlier  yearsi 
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Schools,  runs  a  loan  bank  in  Jerusalem  and  has  undertaken 
certain  building  operations  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Association  will  extend  its  activity  in  Palestine,  because 
the  results  there  are  more  satisfactory  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  World. 

There  have  also  sprung  up  in  recent  years  many  semi-Zionist 
bodies  which  aim  at  land  purchase  in  Palestine.  The  chief 
are  the  Geulah  (a  Russian  Company)  founded  in  1902,  the 
Agudat  Netaim  (a  Turkish  Company)  founded  in  1905,  con- 
trolling about  10,000  acres,  the  Tiberias  Land  and  Plantation 
Company  (1909)  and  the  Palestine  Real  Estate  Company 
(1910). 

The  most  recent  forms  of  colonisation  agencies  are  the 
Achuza  Companies  (mostly  American)  and  an  English  company 
on  similar  lines — The  Maccabean  Land  Company. 

The  Achuzas  are  companies,  or  rather  co-operative  socie- 
ties, for  the  foundation  of  Colonies.  The  first,  started  in 
St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  has  an  authorised  capital  of  10,000  dollars. 
It  has  acquired  and  founded  the  Colony  Poriah.  The  idea  is 
to  make  settlement  in  Palestine  possible  for  persons  of  modest 
means.  The  payments  are  spread  over  a  term  of  years,  and 
it  is  intended  that  every  holder  of  seven  shares  shall  settle 
in  Palestine  within  ten  years.  On  the  model  of  the  St.  Louis 
Achuza  similar  societies  have  been  formed  in  Canada,  England 
and  South  Africa,  and  they  represent  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  promising  of  colonisation  agencies.  The  English 
Achuza  is  a  limited  liability  company  called  The  First  London 
Hoachoozo,  Limited,   1914.     It  has  bought  land  at  Kerkur. 

The  Maccabean  Land  Company  is  the  first  organised  attempt 
of  English  Jews  to  purchase  and  cultivate  land  in  Palestine 
for  Jewish  settlers.  The  Company  was  established  by  the 
Order  of  Ancient  Maccabcans,  which  is  a  Separate  Union  within 
the  Zionist  organisation.  The  authorised  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany is  £62,000,  and  the  chief  purpose  is  to  establish  a  Maccabean 
Colony  in  Palestine  on  which  some  of  the  shareholders  will 
be  able  eventually  to  settle.  The  Company  was  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  tract  of  land  when  the  War 
broke  out. 


CONCLUSION. 

Whatever  fate  befall  Palestine  as  the  outcome  of  the  Great 
War,  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole  will  have  to  readjust  its 
position  in  the  world  to  the  new  situation  which  will  arise. 
In  this  readjustment  who  will  take  the  leading  part  ? 
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In  the  Zionist  organisation  we  have  an  excellent  instrument 
for  this  purpose  ready  to  commence  work.  No  other  organi- 
sation is  in  such  close  contact  with  the  multitude  of  Jewries 
in  the  world.  The  Zionist  Congress  can  be  the  centre  and 
starting  point  for  the  new  efforts.  It  has  the  power,  provided 
the  representation  is  sufficiently  large,  to  deliberate  and  decide 
on  behalf  of  all  Jewry. 

While  the  organisation  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  Jewish 
problem  as  a  whole,  most  of  the  institutions  of  Zionism  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  the  situation  that  will  no  doubt 
arise  in  Palestine.  If  large  concessions  of  land  are  obtainable, 
the  purchase  can  be  made  through  the  Zionist  bank — the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust— and  through  the  Jewish  National 
Fund.  The  actual  negotiations  and  even  the  details  of  the 
conveyance  may  be  entrusted  to  the  Palestine  office  at  Jaffa, 
which  has  had  a  large  experience  of  land  purchase  in  Palestine. 
Then  again,  the  land  will  require  to  be  parcelled  out  into  small 
holdings  for  individual  settlers  and  prepared  for  those  who 
cannot  prepare  the  land  for  themselves.  This  work  is  the 
special  province  of  the  Palestine  Land  Development  Company 
and  similar  Companies  such  as  Geulah  and  Agudat  Netaim 
and  the  Achuza  Companies. 

As  the  majority  of  the  new  colonists  will  be  possessed  of  but 
small  resources,  a  credit  system  will  be  required  to  tide  over 
the  first  few  years  before  they  become  self-supporting.  This 
can  be  done  by  the  Anglo-Palestine  Company,  the  Jewish 
National  Fund,  and  the  Loan  Societies.  The  erection  of 
workmen's  dwellings,  the  bringing  into  Palestine  of  Yemenite 
Jews  for  the  kind  of  work  done  by  Arab  labour,  the  providing 
of  a  local  constabulary  or  night  guards  against  marauding 
Bedouins,  the  building  of  garden  suburbs — all  these  have 
already  been  contemplated  and  prepared  for.  Nearly  every 
imaginable  need  of  a  new  colony  has  been  anticipated,  and 
there  is  already  in  existence,  and  in  working  order,  the  very 
instrument  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  majority  of  the  Jewish  individuals  or  families  who 
will  leave  the  belligerent  countries  after  the  War  will,  no  doubt, 
set  their  faces  towards  those  lands  which  offer  the  best  econ- 
omic opportunities,  but  some  of  them,  actuated  by  their 
nationalist  feeling,  will  wish  to  emigrate  to  Palestine.  Advisory 
bureaux  can  be  set  up  to  give  advice  and  ])erhaps  a  free  passage 
to  the  most  suitable  of  such  emigrants  and  to  keep  awaj^  those 
unfitted  to  help  in  rebuilding  the  national  life.  The  work 
done  hitherto  by  the  Odessa  Committee  and  the  Palestine 
office  will  increase  considerably,  and  perhaps  branches  will 
need   to   be  established   in   other  Jewish   centres. 
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The  Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine  is  still,  however,  a 
plant  of  tender  age.  The  War  has  not  been  without  its 
withering  effect  upon  it,  and  careful  attention  is  needed  to 
restore  it  to  its  early  vigour.  But  it  is  strong  enough  to  survive 
the  temporary  blast.  The  roots  of  the  revival  are  deeply 
embedded,  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  have  struck  is  very 
fertile.  All  that  is  required  to  enable  the  new  growth  to 
flourish  and  blossom  is  calm  and  sunshine — freedom  from 
persecution  and  facilities  for  unbroken  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  Jewish  people — the  elements  which 
are  working  towards  its  restoration  to  a  healthy  national  life. 
It  is  in  the  Zionist  Organisation,  the  concrete  embodiment 
of  Herzl's  great  vision,  that  these  elements  can  and  shou'd 
be  united. 


NOTE. 

The  ten  pamphlets  of  this  series  aim  at  giving  a  complete 
general  outline  of  the  various  aspects  of  Zionist  thought  and 
work.  The  literature  on  the  subject  is  extensive,  but  com- 
paratively little  of  it  is  in  the  English  language.  The  following 
list  of  the  most  important  works  will  be  of  use  to  readers  who 
wish  to  study  the  subject  in  fuller  detail.  It  is  confined, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  books  in  the  English  language. 

HERZL'S  ZIONIST  WRITINGS,  especially  Der  Judenstaat, 
of  which  there  is  an  English  translation,  "  The 
Jewish  State." 

NORDAU :  Various  Speeches  and  Pamphlets,  principally 
in  German. 

ACHAD  HA' AM  (Asher  Ginzberg)  :  Selected  Essays. 
Translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  Leon  Simon  (Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America,  608,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia). 

PINSKER ,  LEO  :  Auto-Emanzipation.  (EngUsh  version 
under  title  of  Self-Emancipation,  London,   1891.) 

GOTTHEIL,  RICHARD :  Zionism  (Jewish  Pubhcation  Society 
of  America). 

GOODMAN,  PAUL,  and  LEWIS,  ARTHUR  D.  (Editors): 
Zionism— Problems  and  Views.      (Fisher  Unwin,  1916.) 
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ZIONIST   PAMPHLETS. 

Edited  by  H.  Sachee,  Lbon   Simon, 
and   S.  Landman. 


This  forms  one  of  a  series  of  ten  pamphlets  which  ar«  being 
issued  at  short  intervals  during  the  suspension  of  "  The 
Zionist."  The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  inform  the  Jewiik 
and  non- Jewish  world  as  to  the  spirit,  the  objects,  the 
machinery,  and  the  achievements  of  Zionism.  The  following 
are  the  subjects  and  ficpthors  : — 

"  Zionism    and    the    Jewish    Problem,"   by   Leon   Simon. 
.   f     1  (Ready,) 

"History   of   Zionism,''  t»y   S.   Landman.     (Ready.) 
*'  Zionism,    its    ORGANigATroN    and    Institutions," 

C   ;' ;  by  S.  Landman. 

^  .^;  (Ready.) 

"  Jewish    Colonisation"*  Ajto    Entxrprise   in   Palestine," 

by  I.  M.  SiKFj. 
{Ready. ) 

*'  Hebrew  Education  lii  Palestine,"   by  Leon  Simon. 

(ReadyJ) 

'•  A  Hebrew  University  for  Jerusalem,"  by  H.  Sacher. 

(Ready.) 
"  Zionism  and  the  Jewish   Religion,"   by   F.  S.    Spiers. 

(Ready.) 
"  Zionism  and  Jewish  Culture,"  by  Norman  Bentwich. 

(Ready.) 
'■  Zionism  and  the   State,"  by  H.  Sacher.    (Ready.) 

"  Palestine  and  the  Hebrew  Revival,"  by  E.   Miller. 

(Ready.) 

It  is  believed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  true  facts  will 
make  Zionism  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  people  who 
have  not  had,  or  have  not  sought,  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  Zionism  means. 

The  subscription  for  the  whole  series  is  2/6,  post  free. 
Special  terms  are  allowed  to  secretaries  of  Societies.  Sub- 
scriptions should  be  sent  to  the  Manager  of  "  The  Zionist," 
4,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  London,  E.C. 
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